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THE CIRCULAR, 


Js published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
fo pay. 

| numbers may be ordered by those wht 
wish to become acquainted with the paper; and if 
any choose to tuke it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

Address ‘THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order—‘‘ Discontinue.” 

ET 3B 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
asual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
gatire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
pimself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. ' 


‘¢ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sips.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
kere which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘““Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on EARTH 

a8 IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 


cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 

fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 

“‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works tnan these shall he do, because I go 
anto my Father.”—-John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 


‘* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—VJesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Deatn in Victory.” Isaiah 











GENERAL PLATFORM 
OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 


Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 


Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 


Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 


Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 


Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 


Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Uord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 


A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
‘nsuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 





PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART I.—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 
PRELIMINARIES. 


BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuapter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuapter II]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarter VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarpter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
goiag Argument. 


PART Ill.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 


Criticism or CurisTENvom. CoNnsTITUTIONAL CHRIS- 
TianiTy. THE Brste on MarriaGe. Pavuw’s Views 
or MarriaGe. Law or ApbULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART III —Cotitoquy on Mar- 
RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: an octavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bistt Comminism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of suecess—should acquaint th lves 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 


Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the sone productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Workshops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 


Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiovr, in 
sacks—-Inp1an Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

Is Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Terr Mixx has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W. R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes,&c &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





with the contents of this book. 


—_— = 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 
Onripa AssocraTion. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage. 

POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 191-2 cts per quarter, or 
39 ets. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

I If not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 

POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 8 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid. or 42 cts. not prepaid. 
7 Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enelose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subiects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, end Reports ot 
News, & &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest ~alue—making it an 
occasion of improvement noth ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Community Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—growing up 





SF paenad and edification, with their growth in 
od. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 





The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

Je Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 


2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to Jay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 


8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 


4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism-—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than hook-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sancium of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 


posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 





Central Business Agency. 


Grorcr Cracin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust to him. His acquaintance inthe city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, em- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorce Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Employers. 
Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 


for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, to 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it it 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, letevery dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supporte 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with his 
men, and make them interested rartnexs instead of 
holding them Sy the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conder- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and constant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and eat 
tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FraMILy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help wovld become a scnoov. 

8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual crit- 
icism and religious culture, would become a cnuRcH. 
Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of God. The 
four great interests of mankind— business, family af- 
fection, education, and religion—would join hands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. 


A New Game for the Family Circle. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant propor- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible Game, 
of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community : 

The persons present arrange themselves so as te 
be seated in an orderly manner about the room. 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is appointed. 

A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing, in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally ; or there may be ‘ going above,’ asin 
a spelling class ; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty. 

In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it oc- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the sue- 
ceeding person. If he failsinstating the right book, 
the reader says, The next, and the trial proceede 
down the circle till the right book is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
and at the clo3e, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individual forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted. 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, as Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
en verse belongs. In the course of a few evenings, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage inthe book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter, and ask 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
to the variations of the exercise, until it completeé 
one’s familiarity with the Bible, so that be can give 
the book, chapter, and verse ot any passage read. 

The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory. social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar ‘and sure acquaintante with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and as 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good mem- 
ory and quick power of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the attention is 
directed to*Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is a faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schools; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetical or verbal, is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the connections and clas- 
sification of the passages, nnd must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 
ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 








quired by any other method of studying the Bible, 
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Steam Communication between England and 
the United States. , 


We have authority for stating that the Direc- 
tors of the General Screw Steam Shipping 
Company have just completed their arrange- 
ments for the establishment of' a line of steam- 
ships between Bremen, Havre, Southampton 
and New-York. The Indiana, of 1,850 tons, 
which left Southampton on the 16th ult. ona 
trial voyage across the Atlantic, will continue 
en the line; and the Croesus, Mauritius, and 
other steamers belonging to the noble fleet of 
the Geueral Screw Company, are to be brought 
into the service at an early period. It is in- 
tended that two of the larger ships, of 2,500 
tons burden, are to run between Bremen and 
New-York, touching at Southampton, while 
two steamers of 1,800 tons will run from Havre 
and Southampton to New-York, the whole al- 
ternating as to arrival and departure with the 
American steamships which now occupy these 
routes. A fortvightly line will thus be formed 
between Bremen and New-York, and a fort- 
nightly line between Havre and New-York, 
the whole of the ships tuuching at and forming 
a weekly service to and from Southampton and 
the United States. It will thus be apparent 
that the proposed arrangement has in itself the 
elements of success, inasmuch as not only the 
south of England, with the lines of railway 
debouching upon Southampton from the north- 
east and West of England, will be fully served, 
but the rapidly extending traffic between the 
French and German ports will likewise be am- 
ply provided for by the additional eommunica- 
tion about to be opened by the great western 
continent. The traffic from (rermany, Swit- 
verland and France through Bremen and Havre, 
to America has been within the last few years, 
#0 enormously augmentedand recently attained 
such proportions that increased channels of 
communication by steam have been rendered 
indispensable. It has long been matter of sur- 
prise that English capital and enterprise have 
not been directed to this quarter, and that the 
Americans, who first opened the trade, should 
so long have monopolized it. British steam- 
ships will now, however, soon traverse these 
routes, and, running in harmonious conjunc- 
tion with their American rivals, will, no doubt, 
produce results alike satisfactory to those in- 
terested in the success of the General Screw 
Steam Company, and to the extensive com- 
mercial interests of both England and the 
Continent.—London Times. 





Iron and Steel. 

Cast iron, or iron as it comes from the fur- 
pace in which it has been reduced from the state 
of ore, contains a large quantity of carbon, which 
makes it very hard and brittle ; and in order 
to make it malleable, (i. e., capable of being 
drawn under the hammer,) it has to be melted 
and water put in with it and stirred. In this 
way the carbon in the iron unites with the 
oxygen in the water and passes off in the form 
of gas, and leaves the iron pure. Then in 
order to make it fine and tough, it is taken 
when partly cool and drawn under a trip-ham- 
mer, aud then heated and hammered again. 
The more it is hammered in this way the finer 
it becomes. 

Another way in which iron is made malleable 
is the following: Small iron castings are made 
and placed in alternate layers with oxide of 
iron, i. e. iron combined with oxygen, and kept 
at a certain heat for several days, by which the 
earbon that is iu the iron is made to combine 
with the oxygen of the oxide and to pass off in 
the form of gas. In this way many small ar- 
ticles are made which it would be impossib!e, or 
very difficult at least, to forge: but iron made 
in this way has not that toughness that iron 
acquires by hammering. Iron made in the way 
tirst described, to distinguish it from that made 
io the manner last mentioned, is generally call- 
ed wrought or bar iron. 

STEEL. 

Steel consists of two substances, iron and 
carbon, and is capable of being made very hard 
by heating and cooling suddenly. ‘This quality 
wakes it very useful for edged tools. It is of 
four different kinds: Ist, natural steel ; 2d, 
blistered ; 3d, cast; 4th, India steel. 

The first and cheapest kind is made’ by an- 
nealing cast iron; that is, heating it in a fur- 
nace with charcoal around it, so as not to let 
the carbon escape ; then it is taken out and 
drawn under a trip-hammer, to make it fine 
aed tough 

2d.—Blistered steel is made by heating bars 
ef iron in-a furnace for several days, with fine 
ebarcoal between them. Iron thus made into 

‘steel takes from the charcoal from 4 to 12 
eunces of carbon to 100 lbs. of iron. If it is 
heated too hot, or kept hot too long, so as to 


take more than the right proportion of carbon, | 


it becomes more of the nature of cast iron. 


together with charcoal and glass ; after which 
they are drawn between large rollers. 

4th.—India steel is made by putting wrought 
iron into a tight crucible with wood, and then 
melting the iron. By this process the wood 
becomes charred, and the iron receives a suffi- 
cient amoutt of carbon. In this way the best 
quality of steel is made, which is generally used 
tor making razors and other fine-edged tools. 
Or the same thing is accomplished by melting 
iron in a crucible with diamond or other carbon- 
aceous substances. Steel may stiJl be improv- 
ed by melting with it one five hundredth part 
of silver, gold, or platina. 
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Good Predominant. 

We are not surprised at the disclosures and 
revelations that are being made at the present 
time of evil doings and bankruptcy, particularly in 
the official ranks of society. Time was, when 
kings and queens and al! official functionaries 
could indulge in seeking their own selfish ends 
with comparative impunity. But that time has 
gone by ; and now officers in both church and state 
find themselves often very unexpectedly and un- 
ceremoniously called upon to answer for their evil 
doings and sayings: and the authority which is 
thus calling them to judgment does not, as many 
suppose, originate with the people—the non-offi- 
cials, but with the Spirit of truth—the invisible 
government of Christ and the Primitive church 
which at present finds the most available instru- 
ments for ruling the world among the people, as 
they are not tempted with official positions, 

Indeed we look upon the protests that are being 
made against the abuse of power in both Europe 
and this country as indicative of the circulation of 
healthy blood somewhere in the veins of the 
visible or invisible humanity. 

But the disclosures of iniquity and evil doings 
will come to an end even in this world. Our ears 
are not always io be saluted with deeds of hatred, 
violence and murder. The works of Satan and 
his angels are limited, and the time is near at hand, 
we believe, when the revelation of good deeds 
and righteous doings will fill the soul with de- 
light and the newspapers with entertaining stories 
and songs. Even now, we believe that if the bal- 
ance could be accurately struck between the 
works of the flesh and of the spirit, the latter 
would present much the largest sheet. When, 
however, the partition between heaven and earth 
is so far removed as to admit free intercourse be- 
tween believers here and the citizens of the New 
Jerusalem; when the apostolic church can find 
sincere mediums of its spirit, so that the apostle 
Paul, for instance, can report the deeds of that 
resurrection community, and tell us of the glori- 
ous workings of the Spirit for the past 1800 
years, of the heroic and noble exploits performed 
by its elders and officers in serving the hosts of 
the angelic world, then the works of the flesh 
and the sordid actions of selfishness will retreat 
into outer darkness. Let us pray and work to 
usher in that glorious time. 








Arrest of Capt. Hollins. 

Captain Hollins of the U.S. sloop of war Cy- 
ane, who lately bombarded and destroyed the city 
of Greytown at.the mouth of the San Juan river, 
has been arrested at the suit of a merchant in 
N. Y. city for the destruction of his property by 
the bombardment. He was held to bail in the sum 
of twenty thousand dollars. This is certainly a 
novel affair. It has generally been considered 
heretofore, that officers of the army and navy were 
amenable to the government alone for acts com- 
mitted in carrying out their orders, but in this 
case anew authority has called them to an ac- 
count. We think one gvod result will be pro- 
duced by this move, and that is, the idea of aw- 
ful majesty and inviolability with which the force 
of arms is invested, will meet with another blow, 
The army and navy have formerly been con- 
sidered as the final arbiters in all difficulties— 
the supreme power from which there was no ap- 
peal, whose verdict was to be respected as final 
and conclusive. But the falsity of this idea is 
becoming apparent. The arbitrary proceedings 
of the military in the late Burns trial at Boston, 
and the manifest absurdity of carrying on delibe- 
rate judicial proceedings in a cuurt of justice in 
| the presence of bayonets, certainly made a breach 
in it, and this Greytown affair will make another. 
| Truth and common sense are asserting their right 





3¢.——COast stecl is made by heating bars of! to reign over mere physical power. 


biistered steel iu a furnace for several days | 


The foolishness of civilized people appealing as 


the last resort to brute force—to their power of 
doing each other mischief, as a means of settling 
difficulties, is becoming manifest. It is a relic of 
barbarism, and carries on the face of it the affirm- 
ation that men are not civilized enough to treat 
each other with proper consideration and respect. 
It is identical in character with the system of 
dueling, and should be treated with the same 
judgment and condemnation. In fact it is dia- 
metrically opposed to the spirit of civilization in 
every shape and form. 

The spirit of barbarism and war is evidently 
under judgment inthis country, as well as the 
spirit of covetousness. The money-loving spirit 
has been brought under severe pressure by the 
difficulties in which the railroad interest has be- 
come involved, and the spirit of barbarism and 
war is now under severe criticism, in the person 
of the President of the United States, who as the 
head and representative of the Army and Navy, 
is in connection with his cabinet, receiving the 
unsparing condemnation of the press for the bom- 
bardment of San Juan. We look for better times 
to come. 


The Drought--A Thankful View. 

From present appearances, the long continued 
drought is over. Last night the heavens dis- 
charged copious showers of rain, and to-day the 
atmosphere is moist and pure. 

The drought has been severely felt in all parts 
of the country. The Tribune gloomily asserts 
that the aggregate loss to the nation by the fail- 
ure of crops, &c., will not fall short of two hun- 
dred million dollars. Well, ‘so mote it be’— 
Nevertheless we feel bound to rejoice in it, and 
count itas apart of God’s ever merciful provi- 
dences—a blessing instead of a curse. If the flesh 
suffers under the criticism of the Lord, we may 
safely count that the spirit on the large scale, will 
profit by the ordeal. 

Still there are many outward causes of thank- 
fulness, which, amid the general distress are apt 
to be overlooked. One which deserves specific 
mention is the fact that despite the almost uni- 
versal dryness, the wheat crop this year 1s abun- 
dant in all parts of the civilized world. This 
grain is perhaps more generally relied on than 
any other, as a staple article of food ; and had the 
crop been a failure the result would have been 
indeed severe. But by the good providence of 
God, the abundance of wheat promises to com- 
pensate toa great extent for the dearth of other 
grain, so that after all, ‘mercy rejoiceth against 
judgment.’ 








Matters of Mention. 

—Another Emigration party is to leave Boston 
for Kansas next Tuesday. 

—The Universalists of New York State are 
holding a Convention at Auburn. 

—Dr. Woods of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, died last Thursday evening. He was eighty- 
four years of age. 

—The cholera has so far disappeared from the 
city of New York, that the Comissioners have de- 
cided it is unnecessary to make further reports of 
the number of cases. 

—The papers continue to give accounts of the 
woods being on fire. The weods in Northern 
New York are said to be on fire in many places. 
In the northern part of Ohio too extensive fires 
are raging, one threatening at the last, accounts 
the destruction of a town. 

—The government at Washington has _re- 
ceived official information from Lord Elgin, Goy- 
ernor general of Canada, that during the action 
of the Provincial and Imperial Parliaments, the 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence will be grant- 
ed to American vessels. 

—Wnm. Uxford, the man who made an assault 
on Richard H. Dana at the late Burns trial in 
Boston, has been sentenced to eighteen months 
hard labor in the House of Correction. To save 
himself from arrest he escaped to New Orleans, 
but being promptly followed up by the Massachu- 
setts authorities, he was surrendered to them by 
the Governor of Louisiana, brought back and put 
on trial. 

The Independent says, “ Hopes are yet alive for 
the steamer Eranklin, which the sands of ‘ Long- 
Island,s sea-girt shore,’ have held in their relent- 
less grasp these three or four weeks, for the suf 
to thump against. The hull is thought to be 
sound. Freight and machinery have been taken 
out, and when the wheels are taken off, it is be- 
heved that she can be got afloat with sound ribs 
and an unbroken back.” 

Firnes.—A new arrival from California brings 
us news of another large fire there, in the city of 





Marysville, destroying $259,000 worth of property. 


An extensive fire occurred in Troy yesterday 
destroving $1,000,000 worth more ; and the town 
of Waldboro in Maine has been nearly destroyed 
by the destructive element, with a loss of another 
quarter of a million. Large fires have also re- 
cently been reported in this city and in Newark, 
N. J. 

—A regular Chinese fight has recently taken 
place in California. The distinction of clans into 
which that nation is divided producing a difficulty 
among them, the two parties resorted to an appeal 
to arms according to the approved Chinese mode 
of warfare; some attempts were made to recon- 
cile them but they proved unsuccessful. There 
were about 500 combatants, some eight or ten 
killed and as many more wounded. The battle 
was witnessed by about 1000 spectators, and a 
person who attempted to interfere was shot down 
by one of the lookers on. 





Spiritual Theories, 

One conclusion to which the most scientific 
Spiritualists have arrived, we understand, is this: 
that persons take with them into the spirituay 
world the same characters, passions and affinities 
that they had here: and consequently that ‘the 
spirits’ must be expected to communicate only 
with social equals or congenial minds. We re- 
cently heard a Spiritualist say that it was absurd 
for persons to pretend to be familiar with charac- 
ters in the spiritual world that they would not 
have aspired to associate with while in the body. 
We are led to wonder a little as to what advan- 
tage is proposed by communication with another 
world so little differing from this; but suppose 
that the continuance of the family relation and 
personal friendships, is thé object thought desire- 
able. We see no reason to believe, if persons re- 
tain the same moral character and social affinities 
in the other state which they had inthis, that 
they are any wiser or have any more claim to 
respect on any account, than the visible hu- 
manity around us, with which communication is 
much the most easy and natural. 

We agree with the idea that persons enter the 
spiritual world, unchanged in moral character; 
but it is certain that the Primitive church were 
saved from sin and made white before they left 
this world. They were being perfected by fel- 
lowship with the cross of Christ all through their 
history in the New Testament, and the work was 
consummated at the second coming, not by death, 
but by the glory of Christ’s image. Thus while 
we profess to seek fellowship with them, it is in 
connection with the faith of holiness—in connec- 
tion with that apprehension of Christ which saves 
from sin and gives us the hope of every perfection. 





Letter Readings, 


We are pleased sometimes to get the impres. 
sions the Circular makes on those less concerned 
than we are in its preparation; and thankful to 
know that if it has faults it is loved. May the 
author of the following realize his faith: 

“Did you ever think, Dear Circular, that the 
contents of your tri-weekly shect was a drama? 
No doubt you have, but still it must lack to you 
those living features in which it appears to us 
who receive it at a distance. Some nights, after 
receiving the paper and while reading and seem- 
ing to listen to the performance it appears to sur- 
pass any thing of the kind in the books, being a 
presentation of present realities ; and those reali- 
ties belonging to anew and interesting state of 
society. With an interest all-absorbing we watch 
the development of the plot as from the different 
Communes, and from your other correspondents 
there comes in the report of progress, of success 
or failure in the various plans and schemes of cul- 
ture, in the physical, the mental, or the spiritual 
fields. The grateful acknowledgments for boun- 
teous results are pleasing: the evidence of an 
elasticity that rises victorious over apparent de- 
feats is more pleasing still, bringing perhaps the 
more bounteous results, and a promising sign for 
the future. 

‘ Our gratitude is mingled with yours, and indeed 
seems part and parcel of it, and we adore the great 
Artist who is bringing out, and who will bring 
out his full design, and make manifest the glory 
of his reign in the earth. It is not uncommon 
in attentively observing its development, and 
mingling as it were with the performers, to lose 
for the moment all consciousness of our own indi” 
viduality, until laying down the paper, thought 
measures back through the distance that separates 
us, our immediate surroundings resume their 
place again, and the cold breath of isolation and 
unbelief comes chilly around. But ‘the same 
Lord over all, is rich unto all that call upon him. 





And from the riches of his grace we may expec 
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that a place and a part in this living drama 
will be assigned to all those who call upon him 
and will do his bidding.” 





A good example is mentioned in the following 
extract: ° 

“T have been at work to-day with a minister 
who was compelled to quit preaching about eight 
months ago, because he had the bronchitis. At 
that time he was reduced quite low, and hardly 
expected to live; but having been engaged in 
farming since that time his health and spirits 
have been very much improved, and his disease 
appears to have left him. God evidently does 
pot favor the idea of making the human lungs the 
main instruments for the spread of the gospel in 
thisage of printing.” 

Friends who have been at Oneida, may not be 
uninterested in the following item of journal: 

“Tuesday Evening.—Our regular meeting is 
omitted this evening for the first time, I had al- 
most said, since [ came to the Association. The 
cause is this: yesterday our folks finished digging 
in the swamp, and this forenoon, have been en- 
gaged with a team in drawing away what logs 
they had reserved for wood—in the mean time 
keeping their eye on the fire that occasionally 
breaks out, and which for many weeks they had 
tried in vain to extinguish. Well, while at din- 
ner it suddenly burst forth anew—the wind blow- 
ing strong, and before the men could reach the 
ground, it had spread and caught in so many 
places that it was impossible to subdue it. It 
was now prcposed to help the matter by setting 
fire to the rest of the log-heaps that had not 
caught, and all hands look to the buildings that 
no sparks be permitted to fall near them. Every 
thing was soon arranged, ladders, water, pails, &c., 
prepared for any emergency; but the afternoon 
has passed off with no trouble from the fire and 
with little annoyance, except from the smoke. This 
evening the fire looks grand, I can assure you.— 
[have just returned from the farther side of the 
garden—the bank overlooking the swamp, where 
were assembled two thirds of the family, men, 
women, and children, to witness this novel exhi- 
bition of fire works. We all seated ourselves on 
the grass and sung several tunes, one of which 
was Sherburne: 


‘“While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground ;” 


which, with a little alteration, would be quite ap- 
propriate. One of the number remarked that it 
was the day of judgment with the swamp.” 

The subject of Woman’s Rights is touched upon 
by two correspondents this week. Ore, (who is 
of the swimming sex) was out a few days since 
with a small party on a fishing pond when one of 
the women in company fell into the water and was 
saved from drowning with serious risk. “Itisa 
great drawback,” he says, “on all excursions of 
this kind, that the women cannot swim. How 
false is the delicacy which shuts them off from a 
fair chance to learn. If ever good sense triumphs 
this barrier will be removed.”—A friend saw a lady 
swimming at Coney Island the other day; and all 
the signs encourage us to expect a revolution of 
fashion in women’s favor, admitting her to educa- 
tion in the swimming art before long. —Our second 
correspondent, a woman, is very anxious that 
kitchen work should be reduced, and the old say- 
ing abolished, ‘woman’s work is never done.’ 
She proposes first that great attention should be 
paid to conveniences ; and second, not too much 
attention to fashion ; and concludes by mention- 
ing some things which would properly fill up the 
leisure redeemed from house-work. “The Bible 
is inviting a great deal of attention, and its dili_ 
gent study will repay woman as well as man. 
The Circular calls for her share in its contribu- 
tions. The study of horticulture and some prac- 
tical efficiency in that business is demanded of her, 
besides leading her mto the open air, there is 
much in its details adapted to her capacities. By 
such a change woman may yet prove to be what 
she was originally designed for, a‘ help meet’ for 
man, instead of having that unhealthy desire to- 
ward her husband which has hitherto tempted him 
‘0 ‘rule over’ her.” 


<i? 
For the Circular. 
Morning. 


After some days of rather fluctuating feelings 
lawoke the morning after receiving No. 105 of 
the Circular, and found the light of the eastern 
sky shining upon the wall of my room. The sight 
Was full of the promise of a fresh, bright day ; 
tnd the first distinct thought that I received was 
the expression of the little girl: ‘Mamma, may 1 
‘ty good morning to God? There is something 
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now the assurance of good was peculiarly strong. 
It was in the glory of this early light. It was in 
the cool freshness of the morning air. The dew 
lay heavy on the plants and grass which bent be- 
neath its weight, as though in thankfulness to call 
it good. Every thing seemed to partake, and im- 
part of the feeling of morning, as though good 
and morning were synonymous, as in deed they 
are. Under the impulse of this feeling, it was 
easy to purpose to meet every thing that might 
betide my course as good, and greet it with ‘zood 
morning.’ 

And this is no fancy of the feelings, but the 
sober truth of faith. The gospel-light of life and 
immortality is a morning that never wanes to 
night. Other bright days may go down in night, 
but every good and perfect gift that cometh down 
from the Father of lights, partakes of his invaria- 
bleness. And first among those gifts is ‘the day 
of the Lord.’—the light of love and truth and 
faith, whose morning-beams make all things joy- 
ous. With our hearts fully settled in this truth 
that the sun that never sets has indeed risen upon 
us, we cannot but partake of the joyousness 
around. Small things will not disturb us.—mere 
mornmg clouds which obscure but to increase the 
splendor of the day. Its perpetuity is its glory. 
and in it is our hope; for when ills afflict, we 
know that night will overtake them, while day 
eternal rises upon us. In this blessed assurance 
let me say to the Circular and its readers, ‘Good 
Morning.’ u. 8. & 

Verona, N. Y. 





David's Heart, 

David is a good example of a loving na- 
ture, and it was doubtless for this reason, 
as well as on account of his fearless faith, 
and childlike simplicity that he was called 
a‘ man after God’s own heart.’ With him 
the love of God seems to have been the 
ruling passion. The Psalms are full of 
such expressions as the following: ‘O 
how I love thy law: it is my meditation 
all the day ; ‘ The law of thy mouth is 
better unto me than thousands of gold 
and silver ;’ ‘ Mine eyes prevent the night 
watches, that I might meditate in thy 
word.’ But his devotion to God did not 
make him an ascetic, or a monk ; on the 
contrary, he is the most sociable character 
depicted in the Old Testament history. 
First we find him in the closest friendship 
with Jonathan. ‘The soul of Jonathan 
was knit into the soul of David,’ with a 
love ‘passing the love of women.’ He 
seems to have loved Saul also, his impla- 
cable enemy; and he gave such proofs of 
his forbearance towards him, when he 
was hunted ‘like a partridge in the 
mountains,’ that even Saul himself was 
moved to tears; and at the death of 
Saul and Jonathan, David mourned over 
them both with one beautiful lament. 


His love for Jonathan extended itself 
to his posterity, whom he took into his 
own household. 
was again manifested by him on the 
death of Abner. ‘ The king lifted up his 
voice, and wept at the grave of Abner ; 
and all the people wept.’ Also on other 
occasions, as when old Barzillai attended 
him over Jordan after Absalom’s defeat : 
when the king was come over, the king 
kissed Barzillia, and blessed him, and he 
returned unto his old place. He was 
manifestly a gencrous, open hearted man, 
who loved all that was good in others, 
whether friends or enemies. 


The same Joving spirit 


Nor was he deficient as a lover of. wo- 
men, Indeed it was this passion that 
led him to commit the only act which has 
left a stain upon his life. He was re- 
markable also for his childlike simplicity, 
as when he danced before the ark, which 
made Michal ‘ despise him in her heart ;’ 
for his meekness, as when Shimei cursed 
him, and for various other virtues ; but 





Prasant at all times, in the idea of morning ; and 
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these all appear as fruits of the love which 
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stands forth as the distinguishing trait 


of his character. D. 
Wallingford Commune, Aug., 1854. 





The Art of Vanishing. 

‘ He that is begotten of God, keepeth 
himself, and that wicked one toucheth 
him not.’ Our spirits are living in an 
ocean of spirits—we know by experience 
that we are sympathetic creatures—that 
we are constantly in contact and sympa- 
thy with spirits around us. Sympathy 
is the natural element of our being ; and 
there is that in the nature of what we 
call teelings and passions, which is con- 
stantly bringing about processes resem- 
bling the electrical process. If I have a 
feeling which corresponds to some other 
one’s feeling, intercourse of any kind 
brings on an electric discharge—a spirit- 
ual spark passes, and equilibrium takes 
place between us. This process is not 
very palpable to consciousness when we 
are in a gross state ; but there is a con- 
stant, inevitable process going on, which 
if we knew enough about ourselves to 
perceive the operations of our own spir- 
its, would be perfectly familiar to us. 

And here it will be well perhaps, to 
dwell on the point of the ignorance in 
which we live, to a great extent, of what 
actually takes place in us—of the uncon- 
scious processes of which we are constant 
ly the subjects, and not unfrequently the 
victims. For instance, inquire how far 
true consciousness extends in the depart- 
ment of our bodies. We see our form, 
and are familiar with external sensations; 
but how much do we know by direct and 
true inspection, what kind of processes 
are going on inthe heart, stomach, or 
lungs P—i. e., how much do we know 
about the most important things that are 
going on within us and are essential to 
health and comfort 2? We are familiar 
with the results of various processes, but 
how much do we know of the beginnings 
of things which affect our outward state. 
If you have a cold, you are vividly con- 
scious of the outward phenomena, in dis- 
tress of head and lungs, but how much 
do you know of the beginning of it ? 
Something was done entirely back of your 
consciousness, of which these outward 
signs are only the manifestations. What 
that was, or when and where the poison 
commenced, you do not know. But if 
we know so little about the internal op- 
erations of our bodies, it is reasonable 
to suppose that we know less of the op- 
erations of our spirits. In this depart- 
ment also we are only familiar with re- 
sults. For instance, we have distress 
of spirit, but no distinct consciousness 
of the beginning of the process—it is 
a mystery to us as great as when we see 
the clouds of heaven over-head but are 
utterly unable to trace out the traveling 
of the winds or the ten thousand phe- 
nomana of the atmosphere which brought 
those clouds together. In respect to our 
spirit, the most important operations 
are below our consciousness. 

But to return to our idea in the be- 
ginning—we are all exposed to secret 
electric processes-—our spirits are all the 
time under the action of other spirits— 
so that our outward sensations and con- 
sciousness are not asure test at all of 
what is true in our interior. In propor- 
as we become refined enough to go 
back into the center of our being and 
take cognizance of all that is going on 
there, it will be safe to trust our feelings; 


tion 





but, as things are, we are all the time 
under the action of electric processes 
that we are not conscious of: and fur- 
ther, as things are in the world, these 
operations are toa great extent evil.— 
‘The whole world lieth in the wicked 
one’ and if we are under the magnetic 
influence of the wicked one, we are sure 
to have all manner of bad sensations of 
mind and body. And the wicked one is 
an exceedingly penetrating spirit, seek- 
ing to hold himself up, as we may say, 
out of hell and everlasting despair, by 
sympathy. He will do all in his power 
to keep himself in sympathy and make 
common stock of life with us—his whole 
comfort depends upon his success in 
swallowing up mankind, and keeping 
them in himself, and perfecting his sym- 
pathies with chem. It is well to under- 
stand the works of the devil and see that 
they have for their basis simple selfish- 
ness, as in the case when the demons be- 
sought Christ to let them go into the 
swine. They did not want to go into 
the deep before their time—that is, they 
wanted the comfort and support of live 
sympathies, and swine were better than 
nothing. The devil wants a house to 
live in—that is, somebody to possess.— 
It is not disinterested malice in him that 
leads him to trouble us: if he could get 
what he wants independently of human 
beings, he would; but he cannot. His 
life is poor and weak and miserable ; and 
in proportion as he mixes with life that 
is comfortable, he is better off: and if 
he can mix with decent human beings, 
and not only so, but with those who are 
refined and spiritual and angelic in their 
nature, having communication with them 
is to him like taking a glass of brandy, 
which every time he drinks it, ‘drives 
dull care away.’ 

Here then we have a view of our liabil- 
ities. Weare sympathetic beings and de 
not understand ourselves, and the devil 
in pursuit is like a ‘ roaring lion seeking 
whom he may devour.’ This is a critical 
situation. But ‘he that is begotten of 
God keepeth himself and that wicked onc 
toucheth him not.’ So it appears that 
there was a way known to the Primitive 
church, and a way which we may discover, 
to escape these liabilities and put a stop 
to the electric process by which we come 
into sympathy with the evil one ; and ig- 
norant as we are, and greedy as he is, we 
can get out of his jaws where he cannot 
touch us. There is one method with 
which experience has made us acquainted 
that we will here suggest. 

This process of sympathy which the de- 
vil employs to get possession of us and 
torment us, takes place in that region of 
feelings which is common ground between 
good and evil. For'instance, we love prop- 
erty, and so does he: there is ground 
for an equivalent sensation on both sides, 
and opportunity for equilibrium ; and the 
whole region of feelings, which is common 
to both sides, is the region in which if we 
live and make it our home, we are sure 
to be exposed to such infections. On the 
other hand, there is another set of feelings 
and sensations which are beyond the reach 
of the devil There are some exercises 
which he is not capable of imitat- 
ing; so that, when you have such an 
exercise or feeling, you can say with assur- 
ance, the devil is not in this ; he has ne 
conception of it—it is too deep for him— 
and therefore, I am out of his reach in a 
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secret place. For instance, the feeling 
of gratitude is one which is incompatible 
with egotism ; and egotism is the essence 
of the devil, Let your heart flow forth 
freely in gratitude, and you are in a re- 
gion which he knows no more about 
than a blind man does about colors, and 
therefore you are hid. Again, the devil 
chas no conception of contentment. There 
is an everlasting fret in the center of bis 
life; he is full of apprehension and dis- 
tress, and if you can recall your spirit, 
and shrink it up into littleness enough to 
be content, the devil cannot touch you ; 
youihave vanished out of his sight, and 
he is too gross to follow you. The same 
is. true of a feeling of satisfaction and 
consciousness of safety. 
The devil can imitate Jave to some ex- 
tent. He has love ina certain sense— 
i. e. there is an attraction existing be 
tween his spirit and other spirits. He 
loves men, and swine, in the greedy way 
T have spoken of.; he loves to devour—he 
loves human beings just as we love food. 
That is all the love that he knows any- 
thing about. But there is a kind of love 
very different from that. The essence of 
love, it is true, is a sense of identity and 
ownership—it it necessary that we should 
feel that.we are one with the being we 
love, and be able to say that being is 
ours; but true, refined love, does not 
merely say, this being is mine—but in 
the words of Solomon’s sang, ‘ My beloved 
is mine, and J am his.’ This is complete 
love. The mere assertion, ‘ this being is 
mine,’ is egotism. The assertion that 
‘this being is mine, and I am his,’ in- 
eludes the feeling of ownership, on both 
sides; and that is a totally different 
thing from lust, or egotism, and an idea 
that the devil has no cqnception of— 
it isnot injhim. So that the modifica- 
tion of love which is necessary to put us 
in the secret place in regard to it, out 
of the reach of the devil, is humility. 
The proud spirit can say, ‘My be- 
loved is mine,’ but the humble spirit 
only can say, ‘fam his,’ This reciprocal 
ownership is just as real and satisfactory 
as what may be called sole ownership : 
for instance, my head has a right to call 
the little finger, its finger ; and on the 
other hand, the little finger has a right 
to call the head its head ; and the owner- 
ship is just as real and satisfactory one 
way asthe other. But this reciprocal 
ownership cannot exist except where one 
is humble enough to be subordinate— 
two cannot come together in living com- 
pact in any other way ; for the nature of 
things is such that where two are one 
the superior must be recognized as such. 
The little finger must be humble enough 
to acknowledge itself subordinate to the 
head, and then the ownership will be sat- 
isfactory on both sides.. Forasmuch as 
egotism is the essence of the devil, and 
there is no sych thing in him as humility, 
and so nothing that would allow of recip- 
roegl ownership, of course he knows noth- 
ing about the essence of true love— 
that love which is in reality the heaven 
of God. So that if we make a proper 
distinction in this thing, and train our 
hearts to true love, we can enter into the 
secret place, and wanish out of his sight. 
We have indicated in a sufficient num- 
ber of ways perhaps, the department of 
life in which we get outof the devil’s 
reach ; and in general it may be said 


portion to the extent that we refine our- 
selves, and discriminate between feelings 
that are true and false, and so establish 
ourselves in feelings that he caunot med- 
dle with because he has no conception 
of them ; and when this process is com- 
pleted, and all of our feelings are of this 
refined character, then we are quite out 
of his sight—we have vanished.—Home- 
Talk. 





Confession of Faith. 
Champion, Aug. 20, 1854. 
—It is now about six months since the 
Circular was first sent to my address, for 
which I have abundant cause for thank- 
fulness. I have found much in it to 
strengthen my faith and encourage my 
heart in recent trials and afflictions. I 
wish through the medium of your paper, 
to make a full confession of Christ as my 
only hope of salvation from sin; for ‘with 
the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness, and with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation.’ The doctrines set 
forth in the Berean, and other writings 
of Mr. Noyes, I believe to be the truths 
of the Bible. Jesus Christ said to his 
disciples, ‘freely ye have received, freely 
ive” I therefore enclose five dollars 
which you will receive as a token of love 
for the cause of truth which the Circular 
so boldly advocates. 
Yours in the Jove of the truth, 
W. 8. KNow es. 





Reliability ; or, Promising and not Performing. 


‘* What he says, you may believe, 
And pawn your soul upon it.” 
There are many individuals in society who 
can never be depended upon. They are 
“‘wsod, easy souls,” according to the general 
understanding, and are ever ready to make 
promises. But performance with them is 
quite a different affair. They are uncertain, 
vacillating, and altogether unreliable. A sad 
system, and one that is apt to get them into 
many difficulties. Too jauch importance can- 
not be attached to reliability. It is a priceless 
quality. It may be counted upon at all times 
and seasons, and under all circumstances. <A 
pledge is given, a promise is made, and the 
utmost confidence may be felt in their fulfill- 
ment. With too many, however, aye, with 
the great multitude of mankind, the system is 
otherwise. Either insincerity characterizes 
the promise in the first place, or hesitation and 
change take place soon after, and thus the 
word is forfeited, the character is soiled, and 
all future confidence iis destroyed. And this 
applies as well to the dittle as to the great 
things of life. 

It is too much the habit with the thoughtless, 
to regard the non-fulfillment of small engage- 
ments as of no importance whatever. They 
will agree to meet this frienc or that. at a.cer- 
tain time or place, and then will treat the 
whole matter with imcifference or contempt, 
utterly regardless of the indirect insult conveyed 


ments or of hours, which to another may be 
precious. Indeed, individuals who are prompt 
and punctual in little things, are seldom remiss 
in great. If they are attentive to the ordiuary 


majority of cases, be found truthful, manly, 
high-minded, and honorable. 


ous matters 

There is, indeed, great virtue in reliability. 
It adorns, dignifies, and elevates the character. 
A reliable man is always a good citizen, an 
agreeable companion, a prudent counselor, and 
a trustworthy friend. He isa man of con- 
science and of principle, and his words and 
deeds ara thus iufluenced and controlled by 
considerations of the highest and purest deserip- 
tion. He may be depended upor.as well in 
the hour of misfortune as in the day of pros- 


perity. 


always be characterized by sincerity and vera- 
sity.—--Philadelphia Inquirer. 





A Youthful Mazeppa, 
Last Tuesday forenoon, as a party of boys were 
bathing in the Back Coye, at the foot.of Franklin 
street, a horse was driven down into the water for 
a bath near where they were. One of the boys 
jumped upon his baek to assist the owner in 
washing him, when the horse took fright and 
started at full gallop up #ranklin street, with the 
boy, * in puris naturalibus,’ clinging to his mane. 
In this state they dashed through some of the 





we can escape contact with him in pro- 


principal streets at a fearful rate, and they had 


in such trifling, as well as the waste of mo-' 


courtesies of life and society, they will, in the. 


If they can be 
relied on to convey a amessage, to reciprocate a’ 
kindness, or to return a small favor, they may. 
?J also be confided in in graver and more moment- 


His advice will be received with re-, 
epect and confidenve, and his professions wi!l. 











reached High street before the horse was checked 
in his mad career. and the boy, more frightened 
than hurt, was relieved from his unpleasant po- 
sition.— Portland ( Me.) Eclectic. 





The Girls of Wales. 


A traveler in Wales describing the walking 
abilities of the ladies there, tells the following 
story which we find in the Christian Advocate - 


Not long after my arrival in Wales, I was 
informed by the chorister of the Wesleyan 
chapel in Bangor, that his choir intended, in a 
few weeks, to give a concert of sacred music at 
the Wesleyan chapel in Beaumaris, small city 
in the island of Anglesea, across the Menai 
Straits from Bangor. He moreover requested 
me to accompany them, and deliver a short 
lecture on sacred song. I readily consented. 
The evening was appointed. We were to cross 
the Straits at ‘Garth,’ which would make the 
distance about three miles from Bangor to 
Beaumaris. The day arrived, but unhappily 
the wind was very high ; se much so that cross- 
ing the Straits in a small boat was entirely out 
of the question. I therefore concluded that 
the undertaking would be given up. In the 
afternoon of this day, I was met in one of the 
streets of Bangor by one of the young ladies, a 
prominent member of the choir, and the fol- 
lowing conversation took place in the Welsh 
language : 

‘Well, Mr. Jones, you will certainly be 
with us to-night at the concert ?’ 
~' The concert! why, dear girl, the wind is 
so high it would be presumptuous for us to try 
to cross the ‘ Garth !’ 

‘ That is all true, but what then? can’t we 
go arouad by the bridge ?’ 

‘ Yes, but that will make it a great distance.’ 

‘Only seven miles; I am sure that is noth- 
ing very great.’ 

‘ But do you think you can walk seven miles, 
and sing for two hours, and then return again 
to-night to Bangor ?’ 

‘Poh?’ (and here the girl laughed out- 
right.) Why, Mr. Jones, we call that distance 
nothing at all.’ 

* And so the whole choir are bent on guing, 
are they?’ 

‘To be sure they are, and you must go with 
us.” 

‘Well 1 declare, 1 fear I shall not be able 
to walk that distance and back, but if you 
girls say you can do it, I shall be ashamed to 
stay at home.’ 

Here we parted, your unworthy servant 
looking mighty serious in view of the fourteen 
miles stretching their dreary length before 
him, and the Welch girls laughing heartily, 
wondering what kind of stuff people in Amer- 
ica were made of. 

At the appointed hour, the choir started— 
some 20 or 35 in number-——chiefly young la- 
dies and gentleman. The girls tripped along 
‘merrily, merrily ;’ and by quite an effort, 
which I strove to hide, I was able to‘ keep up.’ 
We reached Beaumaris in good season. The 
members of the choir took their appropriate 
seats in front of the gallery, and presented a 
fine appearance. The exercises opened by 
reading and prayer, after which the choir com- 
menaced their programme. The pieces were 
all.of a superior order, and sang with exquisite 
taste. Among others, they sang Handel’s 
celebrated ‘ Hallelujah Chorus.’ The time 
was perfect. The performance would have 
done credit to the Boston Academy. Thus 
they continued with but a brief intermission, to 
delight the audience for two hours. 

The concert was over, and the choir turned 
their faces homeward. When they reached 
about half way across the Menai Suspension 
Bridge, (the grandest superstructure I ever 
saw,) some of the ladies proposed that the 
company sit down and sing a piece. To this 
the rest readily consented. And they did 
sing—well, they did. And that singing I 
shall never forget. The novelty of the scene, 
the lateness of the hour, the peculiar softness 
of those female voices, and the superior style 
in which they sang, left such an impression on 
my mind as will never be eradicated. The 
dark waves of the Menai rolled some two hun- 
dred feet below us. The gigantic rocks on 
the Anglesea side (‘ cretgiau’r Borth,’) and 
the towering hills on the Carnarvonshire side, 
vied with each other in echoing back those 
strains of sweetest melody, as if proud to ac- 
knowledge their sons and daughters. 

We soon reached Bangor. Its streets were 
still, and its inhabitants in deep slumber, from 
the sweetness of whieh we were careful not to 
awake them. If ever I welcomed my couch 
it was on that night; and if you had hada 
glimpse of me on the next morning, you would 
have very readily and justly concluded ihat I 
looked very much the ‘worse for wear ;’ but 
those ‘ bonnie lasses’ were seen the next day 
nimble as ever, and I suppose that not one of 
them ever dreamed that walking seven miles 





after three o’clock in the afternoon, singing 
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for two hours, and walking seven miles back 
again, was anything worth mentioning. 





The Toast, 


BY SIR WALTER ScoTT. 


The feast is o’er! ‘Now brimming wine 
In lordly cup is seen to shine 
Before each eager guest, 
And silence fills the crowded hall, 
. As deep as when the herald’s call 
Thrills in the royal breast. 


Then up rose the noble host, 

And smiling cried, “ A toast! a toast! 
To all our ladyes fair. 

Here, before all, I pledge the name 

Of Stanton’s proud and beauteous dame— 
The Ladye Gundamere !” 


Then to his feet each gallant sprung, 

And joyous was the shout that rung, 
As Stanley gave the word: 

And every cup was raised on high, 

Nor ceased the loud and gladsome cry, 
Till Stanley’s voice was heard. 


“ Enough, enough,” he smiling said , 
And lowly bent his handsome head : 
*That all may have their due ; 
Now each in turn must play his part, 
And pledge the lady of his heart, 
Like gallant knight and true !” 


Then one by one each guest sprang up 

And drained in turn the brimming cup, 

And named the loved one’s name : 

And each, as hand on high he raised, 

His ladye’s grace or beauty praised, 
Her constancy and fame. 


*Tis now St. Leon’s turn to rise ; 

On him are fixed those countless eyes— 
A gallant knight is he: 

Envied by some, admired by all, 

Far-famed in ladye’s bower and hall— 
The tlower of chivalry. 


St. Leon raised his kindling eye, 

And lifts the sparkling cup on high: 
“T drink to ong,” he said, 

“ Whose image never may depart, 

Deep graven on this grateful heart, 
Till memory be dead. 


“To one whose love for me shall last, 

When lighter passions long have passed, 
So holy ’tis and true. 

To one whose love hath longer dwelt, 

More deeply fixed, more keenly felt, 
Than any pledged by you.” 


Each guest upstarted at the ward, 
And laid a hand upon his sword, 
With fury-flashing eye ; 
And Stanley said: “ We crave the name, 
Proud knight, of this most peerless dame, 
Whose love you count so high.” 


St. Leon paused, as if he would 

Not breathe her name im careless mood 
Thus lightly to another ; 

Then bent his noble head, as though 

To give that word the reverence due, 
And gently said, * My Mother!” 





—The underground telegraph-wire from 
London to Liverpool is completely laid, and in 
such good working-order, that the latter port 
and Manchester have been holding direct com- 
munication with Paris. By August next, if 
all go well, they may have a telegraphic talk 
with Madrid, and ina few months more with 
Cairo, for a telegraph cable has been spun at 
Greenwich io one single iength of a 110 miles, 
weighing 800 tons, to be laid down across the 
Mediterraneaa from the Sardinian coast. At 
this rate we shall soon be getting news from 
India within the day. Neither are we to be 
backward in the West : Lieutenant Maury re- 
ports as one result of the American survey of 
the Atlantic, that the flat ridge said by old 
Dutch navigators to extend all across the ocean, 
does really exist, and at a comparatively mod- 
erate depth. Hence it is presumed there will 
be no unconquerable difficulty to laying a wire 
from the west of Ireland to Newfoundland.—- 
After this, one must doubt of nothing in which 
electricity is concerned — Chambers’ Journal. 





—A correspondent snggests that the plan used 
to arrest conflagrations in the pine forests near 
Bayonne, France, might be advantageously applied 
in this country at present It is simply to build 
another fire at a distance from the first; the con- 
sequence is that a curreut of air rises between the 
two flames and the wind is made to blow from 
both sides toward the center ; thus the two fires 
rush toward each other and cease to spread out- 
ward. By this means, only the woods between 
are destroyed.— Tribune. 





A Russian Army on Sxates.—Letters from St. 
Petersburg state that they are organizing at Cron- 
stadt two battalions of skating infantry, an arm of 
the service already known in preceeding wars.— 
These skaters are intended to operate in the win- 
ter on the ice agairst the islands by the enemy. 
Battalions of skaters will also be formed in 
other garrisons. 

SST a A RS TE A A EE 
Letters Received. 

F. P. Carrier; G. W. Robinson; R. Smith; 

S. Close; E. Brinley; Wm. S. Knowles; Mary 











Tobey; E. Quimby; O. P. Conant; M. A. Tiffit. . 
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